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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 



This series of Handbooks is designed to meet 
a need, which, the Editors believe, has been 
widely felt, and which results in great measure 
from the predominant importance attached to 
Dogmatic and Moral* Theology in the studies 
preliminary to the Priesthood. That the first 
place must of necessity be given to these 
subjects will not be disputed. But there re- 
mains a large outlying field of professional 
knowledge which is always in danger of being 
crowded out in the years before ordination, and 
the practical utility of which may not be fully 
realised until some experience of the ministry 
has been gained. It will be the aim of the 
present series to offer the sort of help which is 
dictated by such experience, and its develop- 
ments will be largely guided by the suggestions, 
past and future, of the Clergy themselves. To 
provide Textbooks for Dogmatic Treatises is 
not contemplated — at any rate not at the outset. 
On the other hand, the pastoral work of the 
missionary priest will be kept constantly in 
view, and the series will also deal with those 
historical and liturgical aspects of Catholic 
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belief and practice which are every day being 
brought more into prominence. 

That the needs of English-speaking countries 
are, in these respects, exceptional, must be 
manifest to all. In point of treatment it seems 
desirable that the volumes should be popular 
rather than scholastic, but the Editors hope 
that by the selection of writers, fully competent 
in their special subjects, the information given 
may always be accurate and abreast of modem 
research. 

The kind approval of this scheme by His 
Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, in whose 
Diocese these manuals are edited, has suggested 
that the series should be introduced to the 
public under the general title of The West- 
minster Library. It is hoped, however, that 
contributors may also be found among the 
distinguished Clergy of Ireland and America, 
and that the Westminster Library will be repre- 
sentative of Catholic scholarship in all English- 
speaking countries. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

“ Quaeret quispiam : * Quid ? illi ipsi summi viri quorum virtutes 
literis proditae sunt, istane doctrina quam tu laudibus effers eruditi 
fuerunt ? * Difficile est hoc de omnibus confirmare ; sed tamen est 
certum quid respondeam. Ego multos homines excelienti animo ac 
virtute fuisse et sine doctrina naturae ipsius habitu prope divino, per 
seipsos et moderatos et graves exstitisse fateor. Etiam illud adjungo, 
saepius ad laudem atque virtutem naturam sine doctrina quam sine 
natura valuisse doctrinam. Atque idem ego contendo, cum ad natu- 
ram eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio quaedam conformatio- 
que doctrinae, turn illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere 
existere ” (Cicero, Pro Archta , vii.). 

Priests in English-speaking countries must as a rule 
be men of action rather than men of letters. Their 
great occupation is the cure of souls. A portion 
of Christ's flock is entrusted to their spiritual charge, 
for whom they must offer the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass, and to whom they must administer the Sacra- 
ments and preach the Word of God. The poor, the 
sick, and the young have a special claim on their time 
and attention, and rightly look to them for temporal 
as well as spiritual aid. Then, too, the management 
of a church and its services, perhaps also of a school, 
requires that a priest should be a man of practical 
ability, capable of ruling others and of handling money 
to advantage. These various duties conscientiously 

i 
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performed would seem to leave him little opportunity 
or inducement for study. 

It must be admitted that there are excellent priests 
who rule their parishes well and are universally re- 
spected, and yet are in no sense of the word students. 
Some are men of exalted piety who seem to find in 
prayer all the help they need. Others, again, are 
possessed of great natural ability and do not require 
the aid of books. These two qualifications — piety and 
ability — are indeed of the utmost importance to a 
priest, and nothing else can make up for their absence. 
The people will revere a saintly pastor in spite of his 
want of worldly wisdom ; they will respect a born 
ruler, even though he be not remarkable for piety ; but 
a mere book-worm they will despise. Still, it will be 
recognised by all that a priest who is at once a man of 
piety, a man of the world (in the good sense), and a 
scholar, presents the perfect combination needed for the 
due exercise of the ministry. 

Some who have read thus far may be tempted to 
lay down this book and say that it is not intended for 
them. They will think that the writer, in spite of his 
opening sentences, aims at sending priests back to 
school and turning them into students rather than 
missionaries. Indeed, some objection was raised to 
the title of this volume on the ground that the word 
“ Studies” might convey a wrong idea of its contents. 
Nothing is farther from the writer’s mind than to 
divert a priest from the performance of his missionary 
duties. Rather is it his intention to help him to a 
more efficient exercise of these. He hopes to show 
not only that most priests can find time for study, but 
that study is a necessary part of their work. Why 
should we study ? — When can we study ? — they will 
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at once object when this necessity is set before them. 
If they are satisfied on these two points they will go 
on to ask : What should we study ? — How should we 
study? In this introductory chapter some general 
answer will be attempted to each of these questions. 



i. 

Our profession is one of the learned professions, or 
rather a combination of them all. In the pulpit we 
have to teach our people what they must believe and 
what they must do; in the confessional we have to 
perform the duties of both doctors and lawyers ; in 
private life we are often consulted on questions of 
literature, history, and even art and science. This 
looks a formidable list, but who is there among us who 
will not admit that it is a correct one ? We must of 
course distinguish between professional and extra- 
professional knowledge: the one is absolutely neces- 
sary, whereas the other is to some extent ornamental. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that extra- 
professional knowledge is necessary for the complete 
performance of our sacred duties. 

Most of us have to preach two sermons every Sun- 
day, one in the morning and the other in the evening. 
We have also to catechise the children in the after- 
noon. If these three discourses are to be of any value 
they must be the result of serious study. Scripture, 
dogma, moral theology, and Church history will have 
to be laid under contribution. Whenever we ourselves 
happen to be present while one of our brethren is 
preaching (a most useful practice by the way) we can 
always tell whether the speaker has got up his subject. 
Nothing can be more wearisome than to listen to a 

i * 
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man who is not speaking out of a full mind. How 
he runs along while he is uttering platitudes ! How 
he stumbles as soon as he has to deal with texts or 
facts! Many of our lay-hearers are at least as in- 
telligent as we are. They may be attentive to a fluent 
talker just for a few weeks, but after that they dread 
him more than they do the man who has a halting de- 
livery. What they like in the long run, and what 
really does them good, is the sermon which contains 
plenty of information. A far more serious considera- 
tion is that a man cannot avoid mistakes while preach- 
ing unless he keeps up his reading. Our people rightly 
look to us to give them the Word of God. What we 
say in the pulpit has a sacred character about it. if 
they detect us in error they lose their respect not only 
for our utterances but for those of preachers gener- 
ally. Is not the neglect to attend sermons largely 
due to this ? This matter belongs more properly to 
the special volume dealing with preaching, but I touch 
on it here as a strong motive for study. 

Another, and indeed a more urgent, motive is the 
duty of hearing confessions. The validity of the 
priest’s absolution does not in any way depend on 
the knowledge which he may possess. So far the 
most learned theologian and the ignoramus are on an 
equal footing. But absolution, though the most im- 
portant part of the Sacrament of Penance, is by no 
means the only part The confessor has to advise the 
penitent as to what is and what is not sinful, and also 
he has to prescribe the proper remedies for sinful habits. 
Moreover, he has to form a judgment as to the fitness 
of the penitent for absolution. Ordinary cases do not 
require much knowledge or skill, but now and then a 
case will occur which will make him wish that he had 
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kept up his studies. If a mistake is grievous in the 
pulpit what shall we say of it in the confessional ? 
True, only one individual is concerned, but what a 
matter of moment it may be to that one ! More will 
be said on this head when we come to the chapter on 
Moral Theology. 

Preaching and hearing confessions are the most ob- 
vious occasions when we are called on to exercise our 
professional knowledge. But we are often asked ques- 
tions in our ordinary intercourse with our flocks. They 
consult us on difficult problems of faith and morals, 
and expect us to be able to give them a solution off- 
hand. Every priest must have had painful experience 
of his failures in this respect He is often tempted to 
hazard an opinion when he is but too conscious of his 
ignorance. It is only the really learned man who can 
afford to say that he will look the matter up. Again, 
in these days of frequent conversions we often have to 
meet the queries of highly intelligent seekers after the 
truth. It may be a wise plan, but it certainly is a 
humiliating one, to have to refer them to Farm Street 
or Georgetown. 

So far I have dealt with professional knowledge. 
But a priest should be something more than a merely 
professional man. He is rightly expected to be also 
a man of refinement and culture. The long years spent 
in school and college were not intended simply to pre- 
pare him for the study of theology, but rather to send 
him out into the world with a well-trained, well-stored 
mind, able to acquire any fresh branch of know- 
ledge, and already furnished with useful and beautiful 
thoughts. He should be able to appreciate works of 
literature and art as well as take an intelligent interest 
in the proceedings of other professions. His influence 
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for good, especially with the better educated of his 
flock, is largely dependent upon his being looked up to 
as a scholar. It will be seen that a large portion of 
this little book is devoted to guidance in these extra- 
professional studies. 

But studies serve for delight as well as for ornament 
and ability. Indeed, that busy statesman and lawyer, 
Bacon, sets this down as their first purpose. It would 
be idle to descant here upon the joys of study. The 
usual commonplaces on the subject apply with special 
force to the case of a priest. His sacred character cuts 
him off from many of the pleasures which are quite 
suitable to the layman. If he is not to rust away 
in indolence he must make the most of such as are 
open to him. His life is a solitary one ; but the man 
who loves books never feels alone. 

My days among the dead are passed ; 

Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse night and day. 

I am not here referring to books avowedly written 
for the purpose of giving amusement. I refer to the 
pleasure to be derived from study itself for study’s 
sake. Even profound theological and philosophical 
problems can afford, to some minds at least, the most 
exquisite enjoyment. It may be that they involve 
much labour, but “radices amarae, fructus dulces”. 
Without going so far as to recommend these, I may 
point out that though we never made any direct use of 
what we read, our time would be well and happily spent 
in reading. 
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2 . 

A favourite topic with the laudator temporis acti is 
the contrast between the old type of ecclesiastic and 
the new. Some time ago I came across the following 
passage in a Catholic newspaper : “ The old school were 
scholarly, courteous, genuine ; their standard of educa- 
tion was higher than ours; their methods differed in 
many respects from what are now fashionable ; they 
did not beg ; they did not establish religious or semi- 
religious communities ; they did not advertise ”, While 
admitting that this description may be in the main 
exact, I would point out that the conditions of the new 
clergy are vastly different from those of their brethren 
fifty years ago. In Great Britain, America, and the 
colonies the great increase in the number of Catholics 
has brought about the necessity of establishing new 
missions, building new churches, and opening new 
schools. A watchful eye has to be kept on the work- 
houses, hospitals, and alas! prisons, so that these 
institutions shall not be used as centres of perversion. 
Laymen can certainly do much in these matters ; but 
the chief responsibility and labour must fall to the 
priest. And so it has come to pass that the scholarly, 
retiring, easy-going clergyman has given place to the 
practical, pushing, hard-working pastor of to-day. 
Besides the greatly increased occasions for exercising 
our sacred functions, we have had thrust upon us the 
duty of raising large sums of money. No wonder that 
this latter form of activity has in some cases been 
taken to be the measure of a priest’s zeal. We all 
know how highly a rector is praised in pastorals and 
synods if he pays off a big debt. Boards and bazaars, 
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concerts and committees would seem to leave him little 
time for study. 

Nevertheless I make bold to say that even a busy 
priest can, if he chooses, find time for study. Busy 
men in other professions manage to do so. Why 
cannot we? Cicero, a busy lawyer and politician if 
ever there was one, boasts of his devotion to study, 
while yet maintaining that it in no way interfered with 
his duties . 1 And of an even busier modem statesman 
we are told that it was safe to assume that he had 
“ always some ecclesiastical, historical, theological con- 
troversy running alongside of the political and party 
business of the day ”. 2 

The golden rule for every busy man is to be up in 
good time in the morning. By this I do not mean 
the heroic hour of four . 8 Our time for rising is largely 
regulated by the hour for Mass, and we have to say 
this at a time which is convenient for our parishioners. 
What I mean is that we should get up early enough to 
be able to finish our devotions before breakfast. The 
priest who begins his Matins for the day at ten in the 
morning will naturally find that he has little time for 

1<( Me autem quid pudeat, qui tot annos ita vivo ut ab nullius 
unquam me tempore aut commodo, aut otium meum abstraxerit, aut 
voluptas avocarit, aut denique somnus retardarit Quare quis tandem 
me reprehendat aut quis mihi jure succenseat si quantum ceteris ad 
suas res obeundas, quantum ad festos dies ludorum celebrandos, 
quantum ad alias voluptates, et ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis 
conceditur temporum ; quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis conviviis, 
quantum denique aleae, quantum pilae; tantum egomet ad haec 
studia recolenda sumpsero ? ” ( Pro Archia , vi.). 

a Morley, Gladstone , ii., p. 535. 

8 John Wesley, writing in his seventy-second year, asks: “ How is 
this, that I find just the same strength as I did thirty years ago ? . . . 
The chief means are, my constantly rising at four for about fifty 
years ; my generally preaching at five in the morning,” etc. 
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reading. A glance at the newspaper is a necessity in 
these days, and this can be done during breakfast. 
Any noteworthy article can be marked down for 
reading at a later hour. From nine till ten may be the 
time for visiting the school and giving a catechism 
lesson. Now comes the critical hour of the whole day. 
If a priest goes back to his room and idles about for 
an hour or two he will certainly have no time for study. 
He should have some definite reading on hand, and 
should take it up just where he left off on the previous 
day. This is of great importance. A well-meaning 
student may easily lose a deal of time in trying to 
decide what subject he shall tackle. If he has his 
book lying on the desk ready for him he will settle 
down to it at once. He had better choose his hardest 
reading for this hour, remembering that at school and 
at college the hardest lessons and lectures came 
after breakfast. Letter-writing had better be kept for 
the evening. 

Our busy priest has just got deep into his book when 
he is told that he is wanted. This is the great obstacle 
to reading: “Some one wants you”. Of course it 
must be understood that any call of an urgent charac- 
ter must be attended to at once. Who is it ? What 
does he (or usually she) want ? We cannot be expected 
to go down and interview every person who chooses to 
honour us with a visit at a time when we are busy. A 
prudent servant can save a priest from many of these 
wasters of time. If the priest has to go down he can 
soon detect whether the visitor has come on business 
or only wants to while away an agreeable hour. Those 
who have charge of seaside missions are familiar with 
the type of person who calls on the priest because 
there is nothing else to do. Such people can be got 
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rid of gently if a little tact be exercised. A promise 
of an early visit to them will generally terminate the 
interview. 

While on the subject of calls, a word or two may 
be said about paying them. “ A house-going priest 
makes a church-going people.” This is not the place 
to insist on the importance of this practice. No study 
must be allowed to interfere with our obligations 
towards our flock. But we may well take care not to 
spend more time than is needed for these. I hope 
that I shall not be misunderstood when I say that our 
visits might do more good if they were fewer and 
shorter. At any rate a priest who wants to find time 
for study may examine himself on this head . 1 

Exercise and recreation are necessary for the priest 
as much as for any other working-man. But here 
again we may find that we shall be all the better for 
shortening the time spent in these, at least in the 
latter. An occasional game of cards or chess is an 
excellent way of unbending the mind ; but if card- 
playing becomes a passion, many precious hours may 
be wasted in it. 

Few men waste more time than the idly-busy. They 
do what need not be done at all, or what others should 
do and are willing to do. And in their own work they 
take so much time to talk about it and to get ready for 
it that they hardly find time to do it If you have 
anything to do, don’t talk about it, but do it. 

Most of the busy men whom I have known manage 
to get two or three hours for reading in the evening 
after their day’s work is done. This time has the ad- 

i As regards the priest’s spiritual and parochial duties I refer once 
for all to Canon Keatinge’s admirable volume, The Priest : His Char- 
acter and Work . 
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vantage of being the least likely to be interrupted ; 
but on the other hand the brain is too fatigued for 
hard work. This at least is my own experience ; but 
I am told that many find their minds clearest during 
the night hours. Each must act as he thinks best in 
this matter; only care should be taken that these 
nocturnal studies do not interfere with wholesome 
night’s rest. 

I take three examples of men whose industry may 
well serve us as models. The first is George Grote, 
the historian : “ Engaged in the bank throughout the 
day, he devoted his early mornings and evenings to a 
systematic course of reading, of which the chief sub- 
jects were the ancient classics, history, metaphysics, 
and political economy. ... To these studies he added 
the learning of German . . . which, together with his 
knowledge of French and Italian, placed the stores of 
Continental learning within his reach.” 1 

Grote’s friend John Stuart Mill was for thirty-five 
years in the office of the old East India Company, and 
it was during these years that he wrote his books. He 
and a few other friends used to meet together in Grote’s 
house. “We met two mornings in every week,” he 
says, “ from half-past eight till ten, when most of us 
were called off to our daily occupations. Our first sub- 
ject was Political Economy. . . . When we had enough 
of Political Economy we took up the Syllogistical Logic. 
. . . Having done with Logic, we launched into Ana- 
lytic Psychology. ... I have always dated from these 
conversations my own real inauguration as an original 
and independent thinker.” 2 

Charles Butler, the nephew of Alban Butler, is our 
third example. He writes thus of himself in the third 
1 Encycl, Brit,, “ Grote”. 2 Autobiography , p. 120. 
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person : “ It is pleasing to him to reflect that, though 
few have exceeded him in the love of literature or pur- 
sued it with greater delight, it never seduced, or was 
suspected by his professional friends of seducing, him 
for one moment from professional duty. . . . Very 
early rising — a systematic division of his time — ab- 
stinence from all company and from all diversions not 
likely to amuse him highly — from reading, writing, or 
even thinking on modern party politics — and above 
all, never permitting a scrap of time to be unem- 
ployed — have supplied him with abundance of literary 
hours. His literary acquisitions are principally owing 
to the rigid observance of four rules: — to direct his 
attention to only one literary subject at a time; to 
read the best book upon it, consulting others as little as 
possible; where the subject was contentious, to read 
the best book on each side ; to find out men of informa- 
tion, and in their society to listen and not to talk.” 1 
Thus far I have been dealing with the case of busy 
priests. But many of us are not busy at all. Our 
Sundays are certainly hard days, and sometimes our 
Saturdays too. During the other five days of the week 
much of our time is our own. When this is the case it 
is surely not too much to ask that the hours from ten till 
one should on most days be devoted to study. I be- 
lieve that many priests would readily admit this if 
they felt that any good would result from their labours. 
On this point I must refer them to what has been said 
in the previous section. For them it is not the time 
that is the difficulty, but the motive and also to some 
extent the subject and the method. 

1 Reminiscences, Preface. 
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Now that we come to deal with the subjects suitable 
for study by the priest on the mission it may be well to 
state here the exact purpose of the present volume of 
the Westminster Series. It is meant to be in a modest 
way a sort of introduction to the rest. The advanced 
student may dispense with it altogether. He will take 
up at once the particular volume which treats of the 
subject which he wishes to master. But all are not 
advanced students ; many are not students at all. It 
is with these that I am concerned : the priests who 
would like to study but do not exactly know how to 
set about it. A number of subjects will be suggested 
in the hope that one or more of them may appeal to 
the would-be student. A chapter, or only a portion of 
a chapter, can be devoted to each. Further guidance 
must be sought in the special volumes. 

Allusion has already been made to the distinction 
between professional and extra-professional studies. 
Both will be dealt with here. Indeed they often over- 
lap each other as to their subject-matter ; and the latter 
are required for the due performance of the former . 1 
Our time at school and college has been spent in 
both, and now that we are out in the world we should 
do our best to retain what we have learnt and ac- 
quire fresh knowledge. We studied Holy Scripture, 
dogmatic, moral, and ascetical theology, Church his- 
tory, canon law, the Liturgy and Church music. True, 
we could not be expected to have a profound know- 
ledge of them all. But we had to know something of 

1 “ Etenim omnes artes quae ad humanitatem pertinent, habent 
quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter se 
continentur” (Cicero, Pro Archia ., ii.). 
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each, and probably we paid special attention to one or 
other of them either from choice or from realising their 
importance. These special subjects will most likely 
have been dogma or moral, and these will be the sub- 
jects which we shall feel most inclined to keep up. We 
soon find that large portions of these are not of much 
practical use to us in the exercise of our ministry. 
Those which we need for our sermons and for con- 
fessions will naturally be those which will most appeal 
to us. In the course of our dogmatic studies we had 
to make frequent reference to Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. Any one who took an interest in his work 
must have resolved to follow up the study of these as 
soon as his college days were over. Again, very little 
time could be given at college to Church history. Yet 
we even then felt that a knowledge of it would be of 
great service to us, especially in our discussions with our 
Anglican brethren. So we set this also down as one of 
the subjects for future study. I do not know that 
many of us, at least in England, paid much attention 
to canon law, except to such portions of it as were to 
be found in our moral theology text-books. This no 
doubt came from the fact that we knew that the clergy 
had no fixed canonical status in missionary countries. 
There are now signs of a change in this matter, and 
with the change will come an interest in the study of our 
external duties and rights. The necessity for our own 
guidance and for giving advice to our penitents will 
from the outset induce us to continue our reading of 
ascetical books. And many of us who at college took 
little part in ceremonies or music may be called upon to 
go through elaborate functions and to manage a choir. 
Our list, then, which seemed at first sight to be too ex- 
tensive, turns out to be only just what is necessary. 
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Seven chapters will be devoted to the consideration of 
these various professional studies. 

Turning now to what is extra-professional, we ob- 
serve at once that such subjects as secular history and 
philosophy are instances of the overlapping of the two 
spheres of study. In the ages of faith it is difficult to 
draw the line between the history of the Church and 
that of the State ; and philosophy as it is studied by 
Church students is often a mere out-work or vestibule 
of theology, and in its metaphysical portions it is the 
basis of the deeper theological treatises. In these days 
when the conflict between science and religion rages so 
fiercely it will not do for a priest to be ignorant of 
science. He is not indeed expected to be a profound 
geologist, or chemist, or electrician ; but he should know 
enough to let scientific men see that he can appreciate 
their difficulties. Some priests will of course go far 
beyond this ; but I am here concerned with the general 
run who have neither the ability nor the taste for such 
studies. Art in its various branches — architecture, 
sculpture, painting — will certainly appeal to the priest 
on the mission, since many have at some time or 
other to build or decorate churches. Moreover, artistic 
studies, besides their utility, serve the purpose of pro- 
viding us with those refined pleasures which have 
already been referred to as so becoming to a priest’s 
life. I have left the large subject of literature till last. 
Of this especially it is said that it “ serves for delight, 
for ornament, and for ability ”. From the study of it 
we gain not only beautiful and useful thoughts and 
emotions, but also and above all, the faculty of expres- 
sion. Our other studies will give us something to 
say : literature will teach us how to say it. Hence 
our extra-professional studies will be dealt with in 
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four chapters : one each on History, Science (including 
Philosophy), Art, and Literature. 

I had better say at once that while recommending 
these eleven different subjects for study I do not for a 
moment expect a priest to master them all. “ Some- 
thing of everything, everything of something,” should 
be our ideal. The former is far easier to acquire than 
the latter, and if we have to be content with it we shall 
not have wasted our time. Most of us cannot aspire to 
be anything but general practitioners. Special know- 
ledge must be the privilege of specialists. 



4 - 

In dealing with the way in which we should study I 
would point out that this little volume is not meant for 
students at college, but for priests on the mission. It 
assumes throughout that the reader has finished his 
training and now wishes to retain what he has already 
learnt and acquire further knowledge. If he was 
wise when he was at school and at college he will have 
in his possession well-printed, well-marked copies of 
every book which he had to study. There is all the 
difference in the world between looking up a quotation 
in our own familiar copy of Horace and hunting for 
the same in a brand-new edition. What memories the 
old volume will bring back ! And there in the margin 
we shall find the neat turning of some phrase, written 
in our school-boy hand, but provided by the kindly 
Orbilius who has long since gone to his reward. It is 
even more important that we should have the actual 
theological text-books of our college days. Much time 
and labour is saved when we get up a subject from a 
volume which we ourselves have scored and analysed. 
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All our priestly studies should rest upon and grow out 
of what we learnt long ago. 

But the spirit in which we study should be different. 
As boys and as young men we rightly sat at the feet of 
our teachers. A critical temper was by no means en- 
couraged. Now that we have become men we put 
away childish things. We must now stand on our own 
feet and use our own judgment. One is glad at a con- 
^ ference to find a speaker quoting largely from the say- 
ings and writings of his old professor ; but it would be 
better still to find him also thinking for himself. This 
is the proof that the priest is a real student. We should 
hold our teachers still in reverence, but always think for 
ourselves. 

“Some books are to be tasted . . . that is, to be 
read only in parts.” It will not be necessary to buy 
these, but only to make extracts from them, or to have 
references to them. And here a few words may be 
said on the method of taking notes. When we are 
preparing our sermons or addresses we often have a 
vague memory of some striking passage, or mode of 
treatment, which would be of the greatest service to us. 
But alas! we cannot lay our hand upon it, and so it 
cannot be made use of. Hence the importance of 
having a good system of making notes — easy to make 
and easy to find. None is better than the Card Re- 
cord System, or Systeme des Fiches, as the French 
call it. This consists of having a number of cards of 
equal size (eg. 8 by 5 or 6 by 4) on which the extracts, 
references, or opinions are written in the course of our 
reading. The cards are then arranged in alpha- 
betical order in little drawers, which themselves may 
be arranged in the same order or according to subjects. 
For example, a cabinet of twelve drawers might be 

2 
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labelled in the order of the twelve chapters of the 
present volume. 1 A card with the note duly made 
upon it should be placed in the drawer of the subject 
to which it belongs, and in alphabetical position in that 
drawer. Some few pages back a passage was quoted 
from Charles Butler. I had read it many years ago, but 
now I had to spend some hours in trying to find it. 
If I had followed the Card Record System I should 
have written it down at the time of reading, and then 
placed it in the drawer labelled “ General,” under the 
letter “ B,” the initial of the author. Further informa- 
tion on this system may be found in Les Etudes Ec - 
clesiastiques ct apres la Mithode de Mabillon , by Dom 
Besse, chapter xi., “De la Maniere de prendre les 
Notes”; and also in Le Travail Historique , by L. 
Brehier and G. Desdevises du Dezert, p. 2 5. 2 

In his studies as well as in some other matters it is 
not good for a priest to be alone. He should seek out 
some kindred spirit, if possible abler and better read 
than himself, to whom he can go from time to time for 
guidance and encouragement. If he works by himself 
he will probably find some day that he has not con- 
sulted the latest and best books, or that some favourite 
project of his has already been carried out. A talk 
with his friend will provide against this and will dis- 
cover to him the limits of his own knowledge, besides 
being of great help in bringing out what he really does 
know. “ Conference maketh a ready man.” We have 
already seen how highly J. S. Mill rated the ad- 

1 The first drawer might be labelled “ General ” instead of “ Intro- 
ductory ”. 

2 A cabinet with twelve drawers suitable for cards 8 by 5 may 
be obtained from Messrs. Hammond & Stow, Sise Lane, E.C., for 
£2 ros. 
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